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course by saying, that ** Moses took the blood of of Christ,” which cleanses from all sin, is * the 
the oxen and calves, that were offered for sacri- life’? of Christ; or that living, operative principle, 
fices, burnt offerings, and peace offerings, and which, under various names, direct and figurative, 
_ sprinkled it upon the altar, and upon the people, but all meaning the same thing, is, indeed, “ the 
Every Seventh-day, at Two Dollars per nae = ™ and said unto them, Behold the blood of the Cov- power of God unto salvation, to every one that 
Three ies se _ : rive ars. . . ” . 
advance. ‘Three copies sent to one address for Five Dollars. oe which the Lord hath made with you. So believeth,” and obeyeth it. It also shows, that 
Communications must be addressed to the Publisher, gh¢ life of the beasts, and other creatures, which the numerous texts to which he refers, and which 
free of expense. is blood, was the blood of the Old Covenant.’ some in our day, and under our name, have inter- 
——__— * The first ‘Testament and Covenant was dedica- preted most grossly and carnally, were understood 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. ted with the blood of beasts, and other creatures, by George Fox as referring, not to the outward 
It was declared by the Truth itself, to the which was the life of beasts, and other creatures; elementary blood of Christ, but to that Acarenly 
yas declare sell, P . ate oe 
2 : 6 the Jews! and almost all things were, by the law Moses, and divine life, by which the very dead are quick- 
teachers and great functionaries of the Jewish ; , aia oa é 
, 2 ; ond. oll purged with blood, which was the life of beasts.’ ened, and the dry bones are made to live. 
Church, * Ye tithe mint, and rue, and all manner !"_ rhe j 
: . ** So the blood of the Old Covenant, and the Old 
of herbs, and pass over judgment and the love of ee ' 
” ‘ully | i int of this restament, was the life of clean beasts, without oe in a 
God.’ How mourntully has the poin "| blemish: for is not the Bleed.the life’? in the preceding passages, may be distinguished 
‘ . ? sh; lo i€@ Olood the life: . . : Ss 
well merited rebuke been applicable to many of aati” y _ from others by his partial quotations from them, 
the leaders and teachers of the Church, under a, Thus, by frequently repeating the emphatic o- his plain allusions te them. They includes 
. . . +: & ee > 0 _ » *? > . . ° > > 
more ylorious dispensation. Since the year 1517, words, “the blood, the lie,’ he goes 00 10 some of the most striking instances of the figura- 
when Luther, under the Pontificate of Leo X, show, that as the blood of beasts represented the tive use of the term * blood” to be found in the 
commenced his opposition to the Roman hie- life of beasts, so the blood of Christ represented Apostolic writings; and go te prove that Ae under- 
rarchy, the ecclesiastical arena has exhibited a the life of Christ; which phrase, it is well known, stood the writers to use that term in a figurative 
scene of wrangling and bitter contention, perhaps Our primitive Friends used, as synonymous With sense, as a type of that Holy Spirit, or power, by 
n . ss “te, “ 7 ’ oe? ines , . . 7 
unparalleled in any other field, civil or muitary. the light of Christ; and Wh lee d such use of it W hich only we can be saved from sin, or redeein- 


The ferts to which George Fox has referred 


‘The most incomprehensible propositions, the most Was fully sanctioned by the language of the be- 
unscriptural dogmas, the most worthless specula- loved Evangelist, * In him was life, and the life 
tions, have been deemed sufficient causes of reli- “as the light of men.” John i. 4. 
gious animosity. Whole communities have been| Those who are well versed in the writings of 
marshalled in battle array against each other. The George Fox, know that it was not by strong lan-| 
peace of families, of neighborhoods, and of Churches guage, but by frequent repetitions, that he strove | 
has been sacrificed for mere abstractions, the to make his meaning impressive. By a diversity 
truth or falsehood of which had no connection of terms, nearly allied in signification, he endea- 
with the present or future welfare of mankind.—|vored to place his subject before the reader in a 
Things of everlasting importance, “judgment and’ clear and striking point of view. It was remark- 
the love of God,”’ justice ana mercy, have been'ably so in the present instance. Continuing the 
passed over, while the “ mint, rue, and all man-| subject, he says, that ** As Moses in the Old Cov- 
ner of herbs,’’ mere matters of opinion, have been enant sprinkled the people with the blood, the life 
the subjects of ecclesiastical exaction, and causes of beasts, so Christ, our High Priest, sprinkles 
of persecution even unto death. the hearts and consciences of his people, in the 
But the mischief did not end there. In the) New Covenant, with his blood, his life, from their 
course of this polemical war, it sometimes hap-|dead works, that they may serve the living God, 
pened that the civil power fell into the hands of|in newness of life; and, as the blood of the Old 
one religious sect, sometimes into those of ano- Covenant was the life of beasts, so the blood of 
ther; and each, during the period of its suprema- the everlasting Covenant is the life of Christ, the 
cy, exercised its authority, both civil and eccle-| Lamb.” 
siastical, for the establishment of its own favorite Afier proceeding in this manner for nearly a 
creed. ‘Thus, in numerous instances, error ac- folio page, repeating and enforcing the idea, that 
quired a more extensive sway than it could have the * blood of Christ,” under the Gospel dispen- 
gained in an equal contest with Gospel truth; and| sation, is his life, or, in other words, a living, di- 
doctrines the most repugnant to those preached vine, operative principle, or power, given for our 
by the head of the Christian*Church, obtained an salvation or redemption, he says, * So the blood 
ascendancy which it will require time and much of the Old Covenant was the life of the beasts, 
faithful labor to abate. One of these is the doc-'and other creatures, and the blood of the New 
trine of rue ATONEMENT. ‘Covenant is the life of Christ Jesus; who saith, 
A scripture view of this doctrine, as distinguish- Except ye eat my flesh, and drink my blood, ye 
ed from its theological aspect, was presented in a have no life in you.’ So the blood of the New 
former communication. As nothing can be pro- Covenant, is not according to [the blood of] the 
posed for consideration more interesting in its\old. And so, with this blood of the New Cove- 
nature, involving, as it does, our highest happi-' pant, must every one feel their hearts sprinkled, 
ness in this world, and our salvation in the world jf they would have life; and in this New Cove- 
to come, it is deemed proper to resume the dis-| nant, they shall all know the Lord. And, by this 
cussion, and further to illustrate it, by giving the blood of Jesus, his life, in the New Covenant, 
views of our primitive Friends on the subject. they are justified, in whom we have redemption 
In the year 1678, George Fox published a and the forgiveness of sins. And Christ hath 
work entitled “A testimony concerning the blood purchased his Church with his own blood, his life; 
of the Old Covenant, and the blood of the New and their faith doth stand in his blood, which is 
Covenant.” His object was, to point out the dif- the life of the Lamb; therefore the Apostle saith, 
ference between the blood which, under the for- ‘If ye walk in the light as he is in the light, then| 
mer dispensation, was used for legal purification, have ye fellowship one with another, and the blood 
and that, which, under the latter, “purgeth the of Christ Jesus his Son, cleanses from all sin.’ ”’ 
conscience from dead works to serve the living ‘The preceding paragraph, though its phraseolo- 
God;”’ in fine, to mark the broad distinction be-: gy is not elegant, is full of meaning, and worthy 


tween the type and antitype. He begins the dis- of deep consideration. It shuws that “the blood 


ed out of it. They are the following, to wit: 


“Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, 
and drink his blood, ye have no life in you.” 
Jobn vi. 53. 

‘*Take heed therefore unto yourselves, and to 
all the flock over which the Holy Ghost hath 
made you overseers, to feed the Church of God, 
which he hath purchased with his own blood.” 
Acts xx. 28. 

“ Being justified freely by his grace, through 
the redemption that is in Chtist Jesus, whom God 
hath set forth to be a propitiation, through faith 
in his blood.’’? Rom in. 24, 25. 

“ Being now justified by his blood, we sha}! be 
saved from wrath through him.’’ Rom. v. 9. 

‘In whom we have redemption, through his 
blood, the forgiveness of sins.’” Eph. i. 7. 


“ Having, therefore, brethren, boldness to en- 
ter into the holiest, by the blood of Jesus, by a 
new and living way,’’—" let us draw near with a 
true heart, in a full assurance of faith, having our 
hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience.” Heb. 
X. 19, Xc. 

“« But ye are come unto Mount Sion, and unto 
the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusa- 
lem,""—** and to Jesus, the Mediator of the New 
Covenant, and to the blood of sprinkling, that 
speaketh better things than that of Abel.”’ Heb. 
xii. 22, &c. 

“If we walk in the light, as he [God] is in the 
light, we have fellowship one with another, and 
the blood of Jesus Christ his Son, cleanseth us 
from all sin.”’ 1 John i. 7. 

« Unto him that loved us, and washed us from 
our sins in his own blood,”—**to him be glory 
and dominion, forever and ever.”’ Rev. i. 5, 6. 


In a subsequent part of the same treatise, he 
proceeds in the following manner. “So it is not 
the blood of bulls, goats, or the blood of other 
creatures, (which was the blood of the Old Cove- 
nant) nor their outward washings in it, that takes 


‘away sin; but the blood of the New Covenant, 


which is the blood of the lamb without blemish, 
Christ Jesus,—the blood of the Lamb,—the life 
of the Lamb, with which Christ, the High Priest, 
sanctifies, cleanses, and redeems. And he washes 
with his own life—his blood; vea, he sprinkles the 
altar of their hearts, that they may offer a saci}- 
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fice of praise to God continually, that is the fruit'to the still voice of rux worp, that messenger of! and now is, when the dead shall hear the voice of 
of our lips, giving thanks to his name.” God in dheir hearts, [so as] to be affected and the Son of God, and they that hear shall lire.” 
In a postscript to the same work, he pursues convinced by it, as it brings reproof for sin, which|That hour has come, and now is, to every one 
the subject in the same strain, but with some ad- is but a fatherly chastisement; so upon true! who is sensible of this heavenly call, and willing 
ditional matter, still further opening and enforcing | brokenness of soul, and contrition of spirit, that/to obey it. Every act of obedience to the divine 
the doctrine, that THE BLOop or CuRIsT, UNDER Very same PRINCIPLE, AND Worp oF LIFE in man,| will,—every instance of submission to the cross of 
THE GOSPEL DISPENSATION, IS NOT TO BE TAKEN haS MEDIATED AND ATONED, and God has been} Christ, is one step in the progress of the soul from 
CARNALLY OR LITERALLY, BUT SPIRITUALLY OR | propitious, lilting up the Light of his countenance, death unto life—one movement towards a state 
TYPICALLY; as a figure of the life, which is de-|and replenishing such humble penitents with di-|of AronEMENT. ‘The consummation of that state 
rived from him, who has, in infinite mercy, called vine consolations.” “ Behold,” says William)is thus described by the Great “Captain of our 
our attention to himself, saying, “I am the way,| Penn, * this is the state of restitution; and this, in| Salvation,” the immaculate Head of his militant 
and the truth, and the life; no man cometh to the some measure, was witnessed by the holy patri-) Church, when, in prayer for his immediate follow- 
Father, but by me.”’ John xiv. 6. arch, prophets, and servants of God, in old time, ers, he said, “I pray not that thou shouldst take 
“Thus,” says he, *‘ the first Covenant was ded-|'© whom Christ was substantially the same Sa-| them out of the world, but that thou shouldst keep 
icated with blood, which was the life of all flesh; ¥'0"" and Seed, bruising the Serpent’s head, that) them from the evil, '—* that they all may be one, 
but the new and second Covenant is dedicated he now 1s to us, what difference soever there nay |as thou, Father, art in me,and I in thee; that they 
with the blood, the life of Christ Jesus, which js) be, in point of manifestation. See the * Select also may be one in us.”’ 
THE ALONE ATONEMENT unTO Gop; by which all W orks of William Penn.’ folio, 1771, P- oe ATONEMENT. AQUILA. 
his peuple are washed, sanctified, cleansed, and 5€® also his * Christian Quaker. chap. xvii. | In the last Essay of Aquila several crrors escaped the 
redeemed unto God.” “ And who are the true, A gr@t amount of testimony to the same effect’ attention of the printer, one of which so changes the sense, 
witnesses of this, but they only that have drunk of might be added from the writings of our primitive |or a destroys it, that I send you a notice of the Errata 
the blood of Christ, and eaten his flesh, which he| authors, but it Is not deemed necessary. ‘The sen-| ane ate 3. Ii gh is 
gives for the life of the world; not such as talk of iments of George Fox, the first minister, and sig Pe peer oscar » line 7 from the top, for “ derivations, 
it only.” puted founder of the Society, and of William) Page 9, column 3, line 32 from the top, for “some per- 
In the year 1680, George Fox wrote another Penn, one of its most a pproved writers, have been | sons,” read “ some power.” 
treatise, entitled, “A clear distinction between selected as sufficient evidence of the views of our| ae P eet om from top. for “apostles, as 
the Old Covenant, or Old Testament, and the early Friends. ‘The writings of George EI ox have | @™bassadors,” read “ apostle, as ambassador. 
New Covenant, or New ‘Testament.’ It contains | been repeatedly published, and never impugned | ——_—_—+55o+-— 
much matter of the same import, but still further by any In profession with us, except by one Elisha | SLAVERY. 
illustrative of his deep spiritual views of the na- Bates, and some others like him, who, within fif- | 
ture of the Gospel dispensation, and particularly ‘€e” Or twenty years, have endeavored to under- 
in relation to the doctrine of the “ Atonement.” Se ae : rey ee as ua Wane of Slavery in the Yearly Meeting of Pennsylvania, 
The following short paragraph, taken from that not een successiu}, and never will be, until the 5 ae g a 
work, will confirm this sentiment.“ For Aaron, | 50ciety of Friends shall resemble the ** foolish | which we presume is from the pen of J. G. Whit- 
the High Priest, sprinkled the blood upon the Galatians ’’ who, * having begun in the Spirit, tier. 
people, which was the life of the clean beasts, and — tu be “made poreoet by the flesh. 
made an atonement with it, for himself and the! — Ihe select works of William Penn were pub | gradual, and that those only who dwell under the 
people, in the Old Covenant and Testament; but |lished by the re orders of 3 Soni Meet- regulating influence of Divine love are rightly 
Christ.with his own blood, which is the life of him,|ing of London. ‘The selection was made by its a 
the Lamb of God without blemish, which takes'direction, and the proposals for printing it by, qualified to advance the work of righteousness in 
away the sins of the world, he, the High Priest,|subscription, were jaid before that meeting inthe earth: 
sprinkles the hearts ahd consciences of bis people 1768, when the following minute was made:—! Jp 1688, a meeting of German Quakers, who 
with his own blood, which is his life, and with it“ Tbe Meeting for Sufferings are desired to seul had emigrated from Kreisheim, and settled at 
makes Atonement unto God, for the sins of the to the several counties, and places, the new pro-| Germantown, Pennsylvania, addressed a memo- 
world.”” See “Gospel Truths Demonstrated.’*|posals laid before this meeting, for printing the) ,ja) against “the buying and keeping of negroes,”’ 
London, edition in folio, pp. 643 to 647, and 744, selected parts of William Penn's works upon ty the Yearly Meeting for the Pennsylvania and 
745. larger paper, and better letter.” By this act that: Now Jersey colonies. That meeting took the 
George Fox, in the school of experience, and) Yearly Meeting, in its collective capacity, has subject into consideration, but declined giving 
through much suffering, had happily been brought stamped its approbation on that work in an extra- indgment in the case. In 1696, the Yearly Meet- 
to know, that “the kingdom of God is not in/ordinary manner. The publications of Friends, ing advised against “bringing in any more ne- 
word, but in power,”—that the Gospel adminis-|in that day, had, commonly, no other SanctiOn| goes,” In 1714, in its Epistle to London 
tration is spiritual, a discovery of divine realities; than that of a small delegation called the * Se-| Friends, it expresses a wish that Friends would 
that Christ had not come to abolish “ the meats,!cond-day Morning's Meeting;"’ but this selection|). « Jess concerned in buying or selling slaves.” 
and drinks, and divers washings, and carnal ordi-| was made by the assembled representatives of the, f_ was not before 1740 that the practice of 
nances”’ of one administration, to introduce others| whole body of Friends in Europe, and published buying slaves imported into the colonies was 
quite as carnal into another,—to put down a sys- by their express direction. 'wholly abandoned by members of the society of 


tem of forms, and ceremonies, and types, and) The necessity of an Atonement has its origin in| Friends in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
shadows, to establish another, equally formal and the separation of our iinmortal nature from the! In the year 1742, an event, simple and incon- 
shadowy, and equally impotent, as it relates to Source of all happiness, whatever may have been | siderable in itself, was made the instrumentality of 
the conscience; that he had not been sent to the cause of that separation. When Adam, our|exerting a mighty influence upon slavery in the 
abolish the “‘atonement”’ by material blood under! great progenitor, ate of the forbidden fruit, he|society of Friends. A small storekeeper at 
Moses, to introduce another by material blood transgressed a known law, and his expulsion from| Mount Holly, in New Jersey, a member of the 
under himself. George Fox was taught by bis Eden, which signifies pleasure or delight, was the society, sold a negro woman, and requested the 
divine Master, that all religion was vain, unless it necessary consequence. Ile was separated from young man in his employ to make a bill of sale of 
produced some of ‘the peaceable fruits of right- the divine life. ‘Tuis was that death which, it was|her. On taking up his pen, the young man felt a 
eousness;" utterly useless, unless it “ made clean foretold, he should die, in the day he should eat\sudden and strong scruple in his mind. The 
the inside of the cup and platter:’’ and he boldly thereof. As like causes, under like circumstan- thought of writing an instrument of slavery for 
preached the doctrine, that he only can “ enter |ces, produce like effects,—so, to all his posterity, one of his fellow-creatures oppressed him. He 
into the kingdom of heaven,” that “doeth the will q |ike disobedience still produces a like death.—|yielded to the will of his employer, but, while 
of his Father which is in heaven.” From this dead stafe, man has no power to restore writing the instrument, he was constrained to de- 
By the extracts from the writings of George himself. But, in boundless mercy, his heavenly|clare, both to the buyer and the seller, that he 
Fox. it has been shown, that he ascribes our re- Father has provided him a means of redemption believed slave-keeping to be inconsistent with the 
conciliation with God, in other words, “the from the grasp of this death,—a power by which Christian religion. This young man was Jonn 
Atonement,” to the inward power or life of he may recover that life, which was lost by trans-| Woouman. The circumstance above named was 
Christ, “by which all his people are washed, gression. The revelation of this power was the the starting point of a life-long testimony against 
sanctified, cleansed, and redeemed unto God.” — great object of his mission, who, with divine au- ‘slavery. ; 
As George Fox, in the foregoing passages, af- :hority, declared, «1 am the resurrection and the| In the mean time, another advocate of the cause 
firms this fact, so William Penn, in the following life; he that believeth in me, though he were dead, of the slave appeared in the person of Anthony 
quotations, describes the process. “ As, at any yet shall he live; and he that liveth, and believeth | Benezet, of Philadelphia. In the year 1754, an 
time,” says he, “disobedient men have hearkened in me, shall never die.” “ For the hour cometh, excellent epistle to its members was issued by the 


This is the rrur Gos- 





We have abridged from the National Era, the 
‘following sketch of the progress of the Abolition 


It furnishes some interesting statistics, and 
iteaches the lesson that the progress of Truth is 
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Yearly Meeting, which is understood to have been|saw the necessity of keeping down to that root! what they had to say, supposing that they them- 
written by this generous and self-denying philan-|from whence our concern proceeded, and have) selves were too well established in the truth to be 


thropist. It was a tender and touching appeal to|cause in reverent thankfulness humbly to bow |hurt by them. But the experiment is presump- 
the hearts and consciences of those who held or|down before the Lord who was near to me, and tuous and dangerous. In this way many have 
purghased slaves. Without directly enjoining the | preserved wy mind in calmness under some sharp been hurt, yea, many have been overthrown. 
duty of emancipation, it was still greatly in ad-|conflicts; and begat a spirit of sympathy and ten- Error is like poison; the aubtlety, quickness and 
vance of all previous action of any religious body derness in me, towards some who were grievously force of its operation, is often amazing. As we 
on the subject. ; ‘entangled by the spirit of this world.” pray not to be led into temptation, we should take 

The annual assemblage of the Yearly Meeting) «1 5t mo., 1759.—Having forced my mind|care not to run into it wilfully. If the Lord has 


at Philadelphia, in 1758, was marked by a deep) down to visit some of the more active members of Shown you what is right, it is not worth your 


and general interest in the question of slavery. | 
The excellent John Woolman, bowed down with 
the weight of his concern for the poor slaves and 


society at Philadelphia who had slaves, | met my 
friend John Churchman there by agreement; and 
we continued about a week in the city. We 


'while to know (if you could know it) how many 
ways there are of being wrong. 


ae | Farther, | advise you when you hear a Gos- 
for the well-being of the society, sat silent during | visited some that were sick, and some widows and pel sermon, and it is not in all respects to you 


the whole meeting, while other matters were heir families; and the other part of the time was| satisfaction, be not too hasty to lay the whole 
under discussion. ‘* My mind,” he says, “ was/igostly employed in visiting such as had slaves. | blame upon the preacher. ‘The Lord's ministers 
frequently clothed with inward prayer; and 1) j_ was a time of deep exercise; but looking often| have not much to say in their own behalf. * * 
couid say with David, that ‘tears were my meat)tg the Lord for assistance, He in uaspeakable| Indeed they have much to be ashamed of, but it 
and drink, day and night.’ ‘The case of slave-|Kindness favored us with the influence of that| will be more useful for you who are a hearer, to 
keeping lay heavy upon me; nor did I find any|spirit which crucifies to the greatness and splen-| consider whether the fault may not possibly be in 
engagement to speak directly to any other matter | dor of this world, and enabled us to go through} yourself. Perhaps you thought too highly of the 


before the meeting.”” When the important sub- 
ject came up for consideration, many faithful 
Friends spoke with weight and earnestness. No 
one openly justified slavery as a system; although 
some expressed a concern lest the meeting should 
go into measures calculated to cause uneasiness 
to many members of the society. It was also 
urged that Friends should wait patiently, until the 
Lord in his own time should open a way for the 
deliverance of the slave. ‘This was replied to by 
John Woolman. ‘ My mind,” he said, * is led 
to consider the purity of the Divine Being, and 
the justice of His judgments; and herein my soul 
is covered with awfulness. I cannot forbear to 
hint of some cases where people have nat been 
treated with the purity of justice, and the event 
has been most lamentable. Many slaves on this 
continent are oppressed, and their cries have en- 
tered into the ears of the Most High. Such are 
the purity and certainty of His judgments, that 
He cannot be partial in our favor. In infinite 
love and goodness, He hath opened our under- 
standings from one time to another, concerning 
our duty towards this people; and it is not a time 
for delay. Should we now be sensible of what 
He requires of us, and through a respect to the 
private interest of some persons, or through a re- 
gard to some friendships which do not stand upon 


some heavy labors, in which we found peace.” ‘man and expected too much from him; or per- 
These labors were attended with the blessing’ haps you thought too meanly of him and expected 
of the God of the poor and oppressed. Dealing |too little. In the former case the Lord justly dis- 
in slaves was almost entwely abandoned, and appointed you ; in the latter you received accord- 
many who held slaves set them at liberty. But ing to your faith. Perhaps you neglected to pray 
many members still continuing to hold slaves, a for him; and then, though he might be useful to 
more emphatic testimony against the practice was| Others, it is not at all strange he was not so to 
issued by the Yearly Meeting in 1774; and two you.” 
years after, the subordinate meetings were di- 
rected to deny the right of membership to such as' 


: : BOOKS. 
persi i ng their fellow- erty. | , gtr ws 
slated 6 eS ON EPPO OR IE EP It is recorded of Plato, that notwithstanding he 


‘had a very small paternal inheritance, he bought 
The following remarks of the excellent Joho three hooks at a price equal to $1200 our money. 


Newton, on the subject of “ Hearing Sermons,” | Before the invention of printing, manuscripts in 
we have thought might not be inappropriate to general bore such excessive prices, that few beside 
oer colemas : the opulent could acquire a library. St. Jerome 
‘almost ruined himself in order to purchase the 
works of Origin. Benedict Bishop, founder of 
ithe English monastery, made no fewer than five 
journeys to Rome to purchase books ; for one of 
‘these, a volume of cosmegraphy, King Alfred 
gave him an estate of as much land as eight 
ploughs could labor. Muratori relates that an 
abbot earnestly besought the pope, in a letter in 
825, to lend him a copy of Cicero on Oratory, 





QP 


“ Be cautious that you do not degenerate into 
the spirit of the mere hearer, so as to place the 
chief stress of your profession in running hither 
land thither after preachers. ‘There are many 
|who are always upon the wing; and without 
a due regard to what is incumbent on them, in 
the shop, in the family or in the closet, they seein 
‘to think they were sent into the world only to 
hear sermons, and to hear as many in @ day a3 and Quintillian’s Institutes, * for,” says he, “a 
they possibly can. Such persons may be fitly complete copy is not to be found in France.” 








an immutable foundation, neglect to do our duty | compared to Pharaoh's lean kine ; they devour «|The Countess of Anjou paid for a copy of Homi- 
in firmness and constancy, still waiting for some|great deal ; but for the want of proper digestion,| jieg two hundred sheep, five quarters of wheat, 
extraordinary means to bring about their deliver-|d0 not flourish ; their souls are lean ; they have| and the same quantity of rye and millet. Even 
ance, God may by terrible things in righteousness /ittle solid comfort ; and their profession abounds 59 Jate as 1471, when Louis XI. of France bor- 
answer in this matter.” |more in leaves than in fruit. If the twelve apos-| owed the works of Rhasis, an Arabian physicien, 

This solemn and weighty appeal was responded |tles were again upon earth, and you could hear from the faculty of medicine at Paris, be not only 
to by many in the assembly, in a spirit of sympa-|them all every week, yet if you were not atten- deposited a considerable quantity of plaie as a 
thy and unity, and four Friends, John Woolman,|tive to the duties of your closet, if you did not pledge, but was obliged to procure a nobleman 
John Scarborough, Daniel Stanton, and John allow yourself time for reading, meditation and) tg join with hit as surety in a deed, binding him- 


Sykes, were approved of as suitable persons to prayer; and if you do not likewise conscientiously | .oif under a great forfeiture to restore it. 


visit and treat with such as kept slaves, within the 
liinits of the meeting. 

This painful and difficult duty was faithfully 
performed. 
spirit which has nothing in common with that 
“fear of man which’ bringeth a snare,”’ the self- 


denying followers of their Divine Lord and Mas- Judgment or of a wrong turn of mind. No public’ jy, early years, is the foundation 
In the city of|ordinances can make amends for the neglect of 
Philadelphia, and among the wealthy planters of secret prayer; nor will the most diligent attend- 4 rtificial memonics ever contrived. 


ter “went about doing good.” 


the country, they found occasion often to exercise 
a great degree of patience, and to keep a watch- 
ful guard over their feelings. An extract or two 
from the journal of Jobn Woolman, at this period, 
will serve to show both the nature of the service 
in which he was engaged, and the frame of mind 
in which he accomplished it. 

“In the beginning of the 12th month, I joined 
in company with my friends John Sykes and 
Daniel Stanton, in visiting such as had slaves. 
Some, whose hearts were rightly exercised about 
them, appeared to be glad of our visit, but in 
some places our way was more difficult. 1 ofien 


attend to the concernments of your particular 





seo eo 


In that meekness and humility of indiscretion than to admire your zeal, 


calling, and the discharge of your duties in rela-| 
itive life, I should be more ready to blame your MEMORY. 

~maar Every-| The great point in cultivating the memory is to 
thing is beautiful in tS season ; and if One duty gain command of the attention. A habit of con- 
jostle out another, it is a sign either of a weak! tinued, unrelaxing attention, especially if aqquired 


of a good memory 
A habit of attentive thought is better than al! the 
; : To the for- 
‘ance upon them justify us in the neglect of those! mation of such a habit, sufficient efforts have not 
duties, which by the command and appointment) ofien been directed. 


: ; Therefore it is that we hear 
of God we owe to Society. 


many persons complaining of the want of memory. 
“ Again, as it is our trial to live in a day| They cannot remember the lectures, sermons and 
wherein so many contentions and winds of strange! addresses which they bear, nor the books which 
doctrines abound, | hope you will watch and pray they read. All seems to run through their minds, 
that you may not have itching ears, inclining you! like water through a sieve. They were enter- 
to hearken after novel and singular opinions, and|tained and even edified, they would say, but ask 
the erroneous sentiments of men of unstable| them to state what it was that entertained and in- 
ininds, who are nut sound in the faith. I have) structed them, they cannot tell. Close atiention, 
known persons, who from a blamable curiosity,| or rather persevering effort to give close attention 
have gone to hear such, not for the sake of edifi-| will help even such a memory. The too common 
cation, which they could not expect, but to know’ practice is to attempt to fill the store house of the 
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memory before a foundation is laid or a habit of 
attentive thought is formed. 

But however retentive the memory is, or how- 
ever readily it may be able to call up past acqui- 


a So 


Fashion is for the most part, nothing but the| Modesty of a great Man.—Sir Isaac Newton 
ostentation of riches | would never dispute in company. When he had 
Half the truth is ai 1 as arrant a lie as can be| delivered an opinion which any one chose to con- 
nade. It is the more dexterous, but not the less|trovert, he would not be at the pains to defend it, 


sitions, yet something more is necessary to make ¢yjminal kind of lying. 


one wise. The facts, thoughts and reasonings 
which memory retains may be bad as well as 
good, worthless and corrupting as well as useful 
and improving. What is good may not be used 
at all, or used for a bad purpose. “ Memory, 
therefore,” as has been well remarked, “is not 


The jealous are a trouble to others, and a tor- 
ment to themselves. 


A great part of mankind employ their first; 
years to make their last miserable. 


Many young persons of both sexes owe their, 
wisdom.”’ ‘Yet what is wisdom without memory? ruin to this one unfortunate propensity, of loving 


A cask running out, a bottomless chasm.’ There to be alw ays in company. 


be many that store but have no wisdom of their) 
own. 


Jawful things. 


All the precepts of Christianity agree to teach 


There be many that glean and store un-!and command us to moderate our passions, to| ‘say from our esteemed correspondent “Aquila,” 
In order to make one wise, facts temper our affections, towards all things below,| 


but contented himself with saying, “1 believe, sir, 
‘if you will be at the trouble of examining my 
|opivion, you will find | have very good reasons 
| for it.’ 
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We publish in the present number, another es- 


which will repay a careful perusal. It is mainly 
and thoughts must be carefully selected and well to be thankful for the possession, and patient un-|. 


stored. ‘I'he more the mind is filled with stubble der the loss, 
and rubbish, the less will it be duly nourished. to take away. 


On such materials it will soon be starved into im- 
becility. f 
‘*'The mind,”’ says the modern mass of proverbs, 
‘is a spirit, and drinketh in ideas, as flame 
melteth into flame.” It should be the prime ob- 
ject of parents and teachers to present no ideas 
for young spirits to drink in that are not true and 
pure. ‘ For their memories of sanctity or sin) 
pervade all the firmament of being.’’—Christian 
Register. 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
What mean the flood of brilliant light, that streams from 
every pane ? 
What mean the gay and mirthful crowds, that throgg each 
street and Jane ? 
Why are the quiet hills and vales, with bonfires studded | 
over? 
And why the heavy cannon’s sound, echoed from shore to! 
shore ? 


How great indeed must be the cause, that calls a nation 
forth, 

To show in one harmonious burst, her joy to all the earth! 

Perchance, Oh! happy, happy thought, her toiling millions 
freed, 


Are calling upon all the world, to hail the blessed deed ! 


Nay dreamer,—Then perchance the scourge that slays on, 
every hand, 

Has, by the aid of righteous laws, been driven from - 
land! 

Ah no! Such joy as this would mock the calm and solemn | 
tone 

Of melody from thousand hearts, grateful to God alone! 


Our troops have slain some thousand men; and laid a city | 
low; 

And widows’ tears, and orphans’ cries, confirm the tale of 
woe, 

For this a nation joys! for this she honors him who led 

His slaughtering troops to fields of blood, and strew’d the | 
earth with dead! 


| 
Oh! when the blessed reign of Him, who came to publish| 

peace, 
Shall be gstablished on the earth;—when wars and fight-| 
ings cease ; | 
That such things were,—should history record upon her} 


page,— 
They'll be the tales of wonder, told of a far-off, barbarous 
age! M. 


4th mo. 20th, 1847. 


—_-_ -——__ + s2eoe >— 


APHORISMS. 
We are more sensible of the evils in this world, 
than of the good. 
The knowledge of what is past is of great use. 
with respect to what is to come. 
Where Virtue costs us much, its own pleasures 
are the more sublime. 





True religion is internal—the noblest temple|' 
of the Deity is the heart of man. 


—————_ + woe > 





For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
THE REJOICING. 
BY WM. C. TAYLOR. 
Run up the flowing bunting now, 
And let it wave on high, 
Its stripes of red, its stripes of snow, 
In pride against the sky! 
Ho! set your brilliant lights in view, 
That shame the stars of heaven! 
Ho! let your shouts ring out anew! 
The night to mirth is given! 


Come, trill the fife, and let the roll 
Of drums beat louder yet, 

Such music as will make the soul 
The law of love forget! 

Ring on the bells a joyful air; 
And higher still, and higher, 

Send rockets ’mid the stars to glare, 
Like banners wreathed in fire! 


For we a victory have gained 
On Southern fields of blood, 

And gloriously the ground is stained 
Where late the foeman stood. 

Two thousand hearts in death were stilled— 
Hearts full of hate and sin— 

For so must History’s page be filled 
When “Glory” writes therein. 


Check not for this your gladness now,— 
*Twas but a coward thought ; 
For laurels on the warrior’s brow 
With bloodshed must be bought. 
Forget that every flag around 
Suggests a soldier’s shroud,— 
And every bursting shout, the sound 
Of mourning in a crowd! 


Think not in weakness that the bell 
Is tolling for the dead; 
Nor that it sounds the mournful knell 
Of joys forever fled ; 
For though a thousand hearths are sad,— 
The hopes of thousands vanished, 
A Christian city says—Br Grab! 
And Pity’s tears are banished. 


Avert not thou thy holy sight, 
Thou God of Peace and Love! 
Tdume the city with the light 
That cometh from above ! 
Henceforth, if War be Glory's cry, 
May love of Glory cease; 
And o’er our banner float on high 
The snow-white flag of Peace! 


Philada, 4th mo, 19th, 1847. 


‘instructive and interesting as presenting clear and 
whenever he that gave, shall see fit 


| spiritual views upon a subject which has long agi- 
tated the theological world, and as conveying to 
the reader the sentiments of George Fox on this 
| topic, derived from a work to which few have 
access. 
Those who will read attentively the writings of 
lour early Friends, will perceive, that when they 
discussed doctrinal subjects, their primary aim 
|appeared to be to call the attention of their rea- 
\ders to the experimental knowledge of the truths 
| of religion which they would find within them, 
rather than to the critical study of language, or 
\to learned expositions of scriptufe texts. When 
‘they appeared as religious reformers, the world 
| abounded with theological controversy; its fruits 
'were sorrowfully apparent in the persecutions 
‘which so extensively prevailed, and in which they 
were severe sufferers. Outward standards of 
faith, creeds and tests, were set up in all direc- 
| tions by their respective advocates, and those who 
\did not bow down te them, were denounced as 
heretics and unbelievers. 
| Under these circumstances, it was no marvel 
\that Friends rejected these outward systems of 
‘belief, and built theig house upon the rock of in- 
| ward revelation; calling people away from the 
|opinions of men, and the teaching of books, to 
\the inward and invisible word nigh in the heart. 
| When, to “clear Truth from calumny,” they felt 
called upon to engage in polemical discussions 
| with the theologians and schoolmen of their times, 
\it was not with a view of erecting a system of ver- 
‘bal belief, but to enforce the necessity of a reli- 
lance upon the inward teachings of Christ in the 
| soul, as the primary truth of religion, and to point 
‘out the accordance of this fundamental doctrine 
| with the teachings of Holy Scripture, and with the 
‘experience of the good and wise in all ages. 
| According to their simple views, those impor- 
tant Christian doctrines which have been rendered 
|so abstruse by the schoolmen that they require 
years of study to comprehend and expound them, 
\and which have been the cause of contention and 
\strife from the early periods of the Church, are 
| revealed in the soul in the progress of its spiritual 
\life, and can only be comprehended as man be- 
| comes subjected to the Divine government. The 
\faith which they preached stood “not in words, 
but in power;” it was not the result of laborious 
biblical research, but of inward conviction; of 
what they had experienced and were daily expe- 
| riencing in the conflicts and trials of life. 








=" 
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i ; a ; 2 ete chdil) on! is minis The population of St. Petersburg, which is now composed 
ve . : a state of times he was clothed. It may be truly said of his minis- poy rsbi _ 
The doctrine of the fall of man from a - e of try, that it was ‘in the demonstration of the Spirit and of of 440,000 souls, presents this singular circumstance, which 
spnocerice, by the commission of sin, and his res- power.’ He was gathered to his everlasting rest ‘in a full is certainly unique in Ewrope,—that it counts nearly Sais 
; . j 7 he q ve. age, like as a shock of corn cometh in his season, and his!as many men as women; 292,000 men, and only 148, 200 
toration through the Mediator of the new cove- age, sas 2 . omy’ at J 
memory will long remain as a sweet odour with his sur-| women. 


nant, Christ the holy anointing, leading to repent- vivir. 


A letter from London of a late date gives us the proceed- 





ohn ‘quires not long. - — Se elit . 
ance and amendment of life, requires m ' ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE ings of a meeting in that city, on the 24th of 3rd month 
ite j WwW) i au. . “7 > . . ~ . 
years of study to comprehend Hy it is a living ee zt last, We copy the following resolution : 


truth, which even the Jittle child knows from daily, A foreign correspondent of the United States Cazette, in| “That overpowered with heartfelt gratitude at the prompt, 


experience. speaking of the state of things in Italy, under the adminis- seen, aoe merges Menon S pe pee Se 
7 i states é rics ir sponts s0UsS s é 
It was, therefore, one of the most conspicuous tration of the new Pope, says: tates of America, in their spon 


“Thi . oka ! } . di Iti to the poor peasantry of Ireland, we feel language to be in- 
features in the mission of Friends, to strip religion)“ This growing conviction,—that the world and its culti-| .Gequate to give expression to our gratitude to that noble 
: P vation, governments and their institutions, are all to be sub-) 0g’. nla hetnkenine we it does. tothe na- 
; ’ } “arnal my 8 6 . . ; 2 .and independent people; betokening, as it does, t 

of the mysterious appendages which the carnal |servient to the benefit and happiness : mankind, ins:ead Of tions of the earth, whether afflicted by distress caused by 
will of man had attached to it, and to call men the persuasion that the many, and one rights and com- providential calamities or internal impolicy, that there is a 
. : | : mares, aF6 be sacrificed for the advantage of the few,— great and magnanimous people on our globe, ever ready 
away from verbal standards, forms and ceremo seems spreading in the old world, and it is one of the With hope, enccour, and consolation in the hour of need, 
nies, to an operative principle within them, as the} -S!gns of the times” of this age. Phe Pope,—of whose re-| calling forth the ove rjoyed thanks of this meeting, the last- 
. d ft livi And only i oe as supreme temporal ruler in his own States, the ing gratitude of Ireland, and the admiration of the world.” 

root and source of true religion. nd Oly 10) world has heard so much,—is acting upon the principle. ; ' ; meee be : 
: ' es ; ay fle has convened the great proprictors; told them there MARKETS.—Flour is selling at $6.75 to 6.874; Wheat 
oportion as the Society of Friends in our da ¢ F ; e| A ay: ; Seid t bees 
Le tareed ” y ) must no longer be widespread wastes, with starving multi-| at $1.50 to 1.60; Corn at 91 cts., weight; Corn Meal $4.25 


maintain this original ground, may we hope for tudes; and going farther than the British ininister, in his|pt bbl. The following articles command high prices and 


ot : $s. scheme of outdoor relief for the Irish poor, which has ready sale—Beef, Veal, Mutton, Poultry, Eggs, Butter, Po- 
an increase of its strength and usefulness roused the Irish landlords,—he will have the poor fed, and tatoes, &c. &c. 
i ee | if the landlords will not employ, and thus feed them, he will oo a 
j aod do it at their expense, by a compulsory poor law. This is te 
We are informed that a letter has been receives at once the more surprising and important, that five- Enjoyment of Life.—'Two wealthy citizens of 


from the ‘ Central Committee of Friends in pansion rr of the — eneaee, ep on eanhieinatet Boston, now considerably advanced in life, were 

and the r are starving, while there are but 3,000, on co ae : . 

16.071 csmaaiient iene miles; and besides this, there lately conversing ir regard to the pesind ae 

cessities of Ireland, acknowledging the receipt of| are 1315 miles utterly uncultivated. In Italy, therefore, as they had best enjoyed themselves. l will tel 
fund which w ‘cently forwarded by the| ‘el! a8 in Ireland, the time is gone by when a handful of| you,”* says one, ** when | most enjoyed life; soon 

the fund which was copes y 7 ee y |idle and profligate nobility are to run riot at the expense of| after | was twenty-one, | worked for ———, lay- 

‘Central Committee of Friends’ in this city. It) the comfort of oppressed and starving millions.” ing stone wall, et twenty-five cents per day.” — 


is understood that a report of our Committee,| Disasters at Sea during the year 1846.—Principally + Well,"’ replied the other, * that does not differ 


Jin,’ who are engaged in adininistering to the ne- 


; . . p t. The particulars of the loss of vessels “h fi y experience; when | was twenty, l 
> is being prepared for| “POP Our own coas P or much from my experience; when | was twenty, 
with a copy of the letter, is being prep |enumerated below, have been published in the Sailors’ Mag- on : 














icati | azi ‘hired out’ at seven dollars per month; | have 
publication. jazine for the past year. : } . 2° 
| Shine 64 | Sloops gg never enjoyed myself better since. Phe expe- 
hem Ms A Ree te RTE Oe neta e ee 61 | Gecomnin g rience of these two individuals teaches,—l1st, that 
MARRIED. : | Brigs 129 —— one’s happiness does not depend on the amount 
On Sth-day, 22d inst. according to the order of Friends, | Schooners 194| Total 495 | of his gains, or the station he oecupies; 2nd, that 
at the house of Mary L. Rowland, Samvet Catey, of Hew-| The above belonged to the following nations : very emall beyinnings, with industry and pru- 
town Township, Delaware Co., Pa., to Mary L. Row ann, | United States— Spain— dence, may secure wealth.— Cultivator. 
of Philada. | Ships 28| “Ship 1 aetna <a 
‘ , . Barques 18 Barques 2 
On 5Sth-day, 22d inst., according to the ae of aa Brigs 7 Briss 3 FAMINE IN THE BRITISH ISLES. 
at the house of Isaac Whitelock, Davie. Garcon, 0 om Seleentes 168 Sel - 1 la the dae S72 ‘es Bence ous coupled 
York, to Jane Wurretocs, daughter of Isaac Whitelock, of| Sloops 17 | Sweden— on ent thik tea ol oo 
Steamers 6! Shi 1 ‘ 1 USe ; , 
re . ‘ ; | England— 0 2 In 306, thousands of the Scots died from want 
On 2nd-day, 26th inst., according to the order of Friends, | Ships 27 Brig llof food. 
at the house of Samuel C. Henszey, Eowaro H. Saunpers,| Barques 28 | Holland— In 310, 40,000 English perished from the same 
of Woodbury, N. J., to Marcarer P., daughter of Samuel Brigs 29 Brig 1 cause 
i hil: Schooners 17 | Sardinia— Tt ele " 
C, Bomssey, of I oe | France— Sloop 1 ‘In 450, if we may be'ieve Dufresnoy, so dread- 
7 aa) es Se Dae “iietcc iho 0 aaa ts eee ——|ful was the scarcity of food in Italy, that parents 
In the Intelligencer of the 10th inst., we announced the} Brig 1 Total GBidesatesd eae Onn ohio. 


demise of Joun Cox, in the 94th year of his age. This} To which are to be added 68 vessels lost ina single gale In 739, in 823, and in 954, England, Wales 
venerable patriarch and father in Israel, although not con-| at Havana and Matanzas, making 495inall o7 and Scotland lost thousands of their inhabitants 
nected with our portion of the Society of Friends, was well) uate red 7 known to have been lost is 535.° 27, by starvation. Famine again desolated these 
known and appreciated by many of its members. " countries in the years 1087, 1195, 1251, and 


The following testimony, contained in a letter to a friend, 4 An Seerene of aro at Chamouni.—A French journal, 1315. During the last visitation, horses, dogs, 
dng nt ited pati hl «um och easly he long ast aug gu the. moatToatlnome vermin; were 
trait of one who was remarkable for the purity of his life) we have had, led us to apprehend some serious accident.— greedily devoured. We find at intervals of time, 
and example, and for his consistent character, as a minister|Qn the 15th February, at seven of the evening, a horrible six other seasons of famine, reaching down as 
of the Gospel, that we venture to publish it without the| crackling noise, caused by an avalanche descending from) late as 1795. 
knowledge of the author. | the are os a ree hx =p (Red pry apres A most dreadful calamity of the same nature 

“ By the Intelligencer of the 10th inst., I learn that my|.o4 .. SER anie, ee coke me one cee visited the Cape de Verds in the year 1775, when 

bi je goncer o inst., Y | and several dependencies. The avalanche overturned all, fill- ° | , 3 ’ 
dear friend John Cox is released from the cares and suffer-| od the bed of the Arve, and advanced some distance into the, 16,000 persons died of starvation, and also in 
ings of this probationary state. It is now more than fifty | 


I ‘etenietittated oongge which 1 plain. Eleven persons of one family, assembled in the com-|181]1 when some of the islands lost from one- 
years since I was introduced to his society; since which I mon chamber of their house, were protected by the resist-|.1.:.. te , Poe 
have often been in his company, both in the social circle} ance of a wall, and a coamedice’ ae ‘aan oe by third to ene:nan of their ponent, fail 
and in the house of worship; and I can truly say, that 1 crawling through the ruins of their crushed roof: some were In 1822, the potato crop proved a failure in 
never had the pleasure of knowing a man who combined | fund alive under the snow and ruins, but the rest remained |!reland, and the southern counties were involved 
in his character, more perfectly, the gentleman and the 


Chaletiow,, di enated ton ith ‘hie friends, | buried under the enormous mass in extreme distress. ‘The Province of Munster 
a Socia’ Intercourse with his Iriends, he was} ‘The first one that freed himself from the rubbish ran to| wae ; arvati - 
affable and cheerful—sometimes even sprightly—yet al-|y}, ; {was ina state of actual starvation. Many per 


ways dignified; never fra moment guing th impr ie tae eat ere eng. ts fete! sons committed misdemeanors which were pun 
ance of the station to which he was called as an ambassa- | of the houses. At length, the population of the valley wae ishable by confinement, that they might obtain 
dor for Christ, nor indulging in any thing inconsistent with| summoned to the place by the lugubrious notes of the toc. the food of the prisons. ‘T'yphus fever followed 
pages od een aan en Ataann ut. wlshows thai when, after oeser measareh, six ——— and in the steps of hunger, and many bundreds were 
least mark of affectation. In prayer he was very weighty, |fittle od. rs Denby gel sama er oe AY. pat on swept away by disease. 
appearing to be deeply impressed with the awfulness of 
public supplication, in which he not only manifested a deep 





e hope that, among the numerous individuals of whom, er a 
‘no trace haa yet been found, there will be many eurvivors. lhe subscriptions raised for the distressed Irish 


a ; , in 1822, amounted to £350,000 
ee for 7 cinta —_ his yea to| The population of Russia amounts at the present moment) Parliament granted 300,000 
participate in the same feeling. I shall never forget my to 60,000,000, of whom 54,092,000 are in European Rus- -. Sas a : 
sense of his ministry; even when I was a youth, how my |sia, 4,850,000 in Poland, 1,525,000 in Finland. Siberia, the| '°#! Irish subseriptions were 150,000 
mind was absorbed in deep and solemn attention, and made Caucasian provinces, and the American colonies, have not| aa 


to feel the Divine power and authority, with which at such! been included in the census. £800,000 
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PROFITS OF FARMING. 

We extract fromean exchange paper the fol- 
lowing discussion on the profits of farming, which 
took place at a recent agricultural meeting in 
Boston. 

It may be well for some of our young men, 
who desire to leave the retirement of the country, 
for the uncertain pursuits of commerce, to ex- 
amine whether the conclusions of the speakers 
are correct, and seriously to ask themselves 
whether health, morals, or independence will be 
likely to be improved by the change. 


Mr. Brooks, of Princeton, made an elaborate 
statement, from actual experience, of the cost 
and value of certain crops upon his farm. Mr. 
Brooks said that he adopted a system of rotation 
of crops, as follows: Ist crop, potatoes; 2d, corn; 
3d, wheat, and then grass. ‘I'he land is valued at 
$50 per acre. ‘The whole cost of raising the first 
crop, potatoes, including interest on the value of 
the land, is $25,20. ‘The product is worth on an 
average, at a low estimate, $35—being a profit of 
$11,80. ‘The next year, planted with corn, the 
whole cost of the crop is $31,25. ‘The average 
crop is about 45 bushels, which at 85 cents per 
bushel, is worth $38,25, and the stover $10 more 
—making a profit of $17. ‘The next year, planted 
with wheat, the cost including grass seed sown 
with the wheat, is $29,91. Product, 20 bushels, 
which at 8 shillings per bushel is worth $26,67, 
and the straw is worth $6 more: making in all 
$32,67—a profit of $2,76. ‘The field will then 
produce two and a half tons of hay per year, for 
the next two years—and in eight years will pro- 
duce 14 tons, which at $6 per ton is worth $84. 
Deduct from this $2 per ton for making, and the 
profit is $52. ‘The net profit to the acre for the 
11 years, is $87, or about sixteen per cent. on the 
outlay. He thought farming paid as great per 
cent. on the outlay as any other business. ‘lhe 
reason farmers dé not get rich, is because they 
have comparatively little capital invested. 

Mr. Clark, of Walpole, made some remarks in 
explanation of a statement he made at the last 
meeting, with regard to reclaiming some bog land. 
He had a piece of bog land, which cost $10 per 
acre, which was composed, not of peat but of 
mud. One acre of this, which he had reclaimed 
at a cost of $60, would now bring, seeded, $100. | 
Another acre, which was reclaimed at an expense 
of $100 would bring $200. Good crops are in- 
variably secured from this land. ‘lhe third year, 
the crops paid 25 per cent. on the original cost 
and outlay. 

The cultivation of fruit is a source of much 
profit to some farmers. Some of his neighbors 
who cultivated peaches, he was satisfied made 200) 
per cent. One of them sold last year, $200) 
worth of peaches, from an acre of ground. 

Mr. Brooks said he had reclaimed twenty-five! 
acres of worn out pasture land, at a very heavy | 
expense, but, in five years, he received enough 
from the land to pay for the outlay. 

Mr. Calhoun made some statements which bad 
been ascertained by careful inquiry, with regard 
to the relative success of those engaged in trade, 
and in farming. It was stated at one of the agri-| 
cultural meetings three years ago, that out of one| 
hundred merchants who enter business only three| 
become wealthy. Since that time particular in-| 
quiries have been made in relation to this subject 
and the following are some of the facts elicited. | 
Of all the merchants who have done business on| 
a certain wharf in this city, within forty years,| 
only six per cent. have become independent. ‘The! 


remainder failed or died destitute of property. | 


‘ 


Of one thousand merchants, with whom accounts| considerable depth below the surface of the earth,| false and foolish. 


|per year, another at $10 per month, and a boy at! wood. 


‘the best business transacted, and that young men| 
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within the Jast forty years, only six of the number was evidently once a mere log of wood. It was 
were ascertained to lave become independent. found by some persons engaged in making exca- 
Experience under the late bankrupt law, and vations, after they had passed through several 
under our present insolvent law, also teaches that layers of gravel, &c., firmly embedded in a thick 
trading is a precarious busines. On the contrary, stratum of clay. A sinall portion of it had, to all 
the great mass of farmers, who have ordinary appearances, ‘become coal, while other parts 
systems of management, become independent, and were as yet entirely wood and others again ina 
very few. go behind band. Some sound practical’ state of partial transition. The last, on the ap- 
men estimate the profits of farming at from 15 to plication of fire, burned like, but a little more 
18 per cent. {ghey _ |rapidly than, ordinary bituminous coal, emitting a 
Major Wheeler, of Framingham, said that his| similar smoke and odor. A specimen was pre- 
brother, (a Deputy Sheriff,) had informed him sented to the editor of the Post, and said by him 
that of thirty-six cases of bankruptcy which he|to be highly worth examination. This furnishes 
had had under his charge, but one was a farmer,| another and a rare proof of the correctness of the 
and he paid one hundred cents on the dollar, and theory of the vegetable origin of coal. 
bad something lett! | Indeed, the assignment of this origin has come 
Mr. Denny, of Westboro’, said that from actual to be no longer considered a doubtful hypothesis; 
investigation, it had been estimated that in every and the question now agitated is mainly as to the 
hundred traders, but seven succeed in acquiring | cause and manner of such immense conglomera- 
wealth. He had examined the returns of the tions of vegetable matter as must have been ne- 
number who have taken the benefit of the insol- cessary to the vast formations almost every year 
vent law in this State within 11 months, and of discovered. In the opinion of some, the deposites 
112 bankrupts, but fourteen were farmers. Of were made by great masses of the inconceivable 
this number, Mr. Denny had ascertained with re-|juxuriant vegetation of the carboniferous era 
gard to one that he was lazy, and entirely unfit floating down the rivers until vast natural rafts 
for a farmer. Another was interested in a line| were accumulated in the estuaries, which finally 
of stages, and endorsed notes for his brother and sunk, and after lying at the bottom and receiving. 
others, which caused his failure. The third was fresh accessions of wood and earthy matter, for a 
not in reality a farmer, but had once hired a farm. long period of time, were finally, by volcanic 
{t would be much better for our young men to!convulsions, elevated above the waters. Others 
turn their attention to farming, than to rush to the| suppose the mines to have been gradually gene- 
city. Every fourth young man in the stores of rated by the decaying and sinking of the forests 
Boston, could be dispensed with. in marshy places, which first formed vast beds of 
Mr. Porter, of Danvers, said that of one hun-'a substance resembling peat, and afterwards 
dred farmers, whom he could recall to mind, he! passed completely into coal. There are many 
knew of none who had failed within forty years. | facts tending to support the latter supposition—as 
He had had ainple experience in the troubles and! the discovery, in a state of singular preservation, 
anxieties of a trader’s life, and was satisfied that| of animals lost in such peat marshes generations 
there was much more contentment and peace ofjago. There are also many facts confirmatory of 
inind, in farming. the first hypothesis. Probably we should not 
Mr. Porter said his farm, when he bought it, much err in attributing the coal formations to 
was run out. It contained nearly a thousand both these agencies. ‘The existence of sufficently 
fruit trees, which, however, bore the first year but great forests te compose these formations, be- 
about seventeen barrels of apples. He turned|comes readily credible, when we reflect upon the 
the land over, a part at a time, and applied about undoubted presence in the atmosphere of that era, 
$100 worth of manure per year. As fast as it/of a remarkably large amount of carbonic acid 
was turned over, he sowed oats. This renovated) gas—the direct effect of which would be destruc- 
the orchard so that on the third year $793 worth | tive of animal life, (few or no traces whereof are 
of apples were sold. ‘The value of all the pro-|accordingly found,) but amazingly favorable to 
ducts of the farm on the third year was $1300.\the growth of the vegetable kingdom. The 
He employed to work the farm a man at $150) whole earth must have been covered by one great 
However, as we do not here intend an 


$6 per year. essay upon ths subject, we cut it short off. 
Mr. Porter said he was satisfied farming was) 





ECONOMY. 


Few common words, perhaps, are used in a 
sense more foreign to the real one than this, It 


would make more by following it, even though 
they hired farms, than they could in trade. He| 
mentioned an instance in illustration. Six indi-| 


viduals who had successively taken one farm in| 
Danvers, with nothing but their hands to depend) 
upon when they went on the farm, each retired) 
from the farm, after staying about four or five 
years, and now own good farms of their own. 
One of them purchased a farm at an expense of 
$6000 or 7000. ‘These individuals carried on) 
the farm at the halves. 

Mr. Russell mentioned a farm which he owned | 
a few years ago, but afierwards sold for $3000. | 
This farm he tet for one year to a young man| 
with a family, at a rent of 5 per cent. on the! 
value of the farm. He understood the young man| 
to say that the profit of five cows paid the rent of} 
the farm. The young man retired from the farm 
at the end of the year with about $100 which he 
had saved. 


| 
} 


+w2eee --——— | 


FORMATION OF COAL. 


An account was given in the New York Even- | 
ing Post, a short time since, of the discovery at a) 


is accepted to mean saving, and so exalted toa 
rank among the positive virtues; for the desire of 
accumulation is apt to sanctify all means that lead 
to it. We see every day, the most odious penu- 
riousness diguified and made tolerable in the eyes 
of those that practice it. Calling things by their 
right names is one step towards reformation. 
The real meaning of the word Economy, is ar- 
rangement or distribution of expenses; disposition 
of things with a view to secure certain results; 
management or order of domestic affairs. There 
is, to be sure, a supplemental and conventional 
sense in which it may be taken to mean a “ laud- 
able parsimony;"’ but it is a grave error to ne- 
glect the other and original sense and cling to 
this, with the additional blunder, too, of learning 
to consider all parsimony as * Jaudable.”” 
Considering economy, then, in its primitive and 
principal sense, as the adaptation of means to 
ends, we come inevitably to the conclusion that 
much of that on which the world prides itself is 
We hear, every day, of in- 


had been opened at one of our principal banks,|in a process of transmutation into coal, of what|stances of *‘economy” which ought rather to be 
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{ 
set down as the siliest waste. We may give a 
few specimens at random. And first among the 
rich. ; : 

What shall we say of that economy which plies 
the needle from morning till night, absolutely rob- 
bing the poor seamstress, In order to afford a lit- 
tle more expensive finery? ‘The consequence of 
this sort of economy is, in the first place, a highly 
cultivated and most fruitful vanity in the younger 
members of the family; a total neglect of all real 
mental cultivation; and often, in the end, a loss 
of health through lack of exercise, which wastes 
ten times the money that should have supported 
the needy sewing- woman, besides embittering and 
shortening life. No imaginary picture. 

Again; a gentleman in easy circumstances con- 
trives, by the aid of sedentary employment, too 
intense application, or too good dinners, to get 
some one of the thousand forms of dyspepsia.— 
His physician, too polite to recommend any kind 
of manual labor, which would almost inevitably 
remove the difficulty, advises a good horse for a 
brisk daily trot. But this is too expensive a re-| 
medy, unless one were rich. So the gentleman! 
in easy circumstances tries various remedies that 
do not require him to move, and gets worse and 
worse; until first a journey, and then a sea-voy- 
age becomes necessary; and in the end, if he is 
so fortunate as to be cured at all, he has expend- 
ed what would have purchased “ Eclipse’’ in his 
best days. 

Sometimes, when one applies to the rich for 
aid in some useful or benevolent object, we are} 
told of “hard times,” and the necessity of econo- | 
my. Now hard times are just the very times 
when the rich should spend most liberally. When 
times are at the best, even the poor can live, after 
their poor fashion; but when the aspect of affairs, 
becomes so bad as to bear heavily even on the) 
rich, what but starvation awaits them? Then fol-| 
low thefi, vagrancy, desertion of infants, disease | 
and suicide; and the rich pay for all this, and’ 
heavily too. ‘The late Report 4f the Prison'As-| 
sociation shows that one single pauper has cost| 
the city above $5000. 

A wise economy supposes a plan of life adopt-| 
ed, a’ fair estimate of means, a well-considered | 
balance of comforts and advantages, and a deep) 
sense of responsibility. Without these, efforts at) 
economy will be spasmodic and unavailing. With| 
these, even the comparatively poor can afford to) 
be liberal. We hear of a rich man in the city! 
who gives away annually fifty thousand dollars,| 
without curtailing his own usual expenditures; | 
and he does well. But we know, too, of a well-| 
attested instance of a man who, born and bred a| 
gentleman, yet reduced to almost nothing, so! 
economized an income of one hundred and eight | 
dollars, that he lived on two dollars a week and 
gave away the remaining four dollars in charity, 
and this for years. This was certainly an exam-| 
ple of the nicest economy, and of the best kind| 
too.—Christian Inquirer. 

—_—— —+».ee. } 
From the Public Ledger. 
A CURIOUS MONITOR. 

We have seldom seen so much good advice, 
and so much sober truth, expressed in a few 
words, as are contained in the following inserip-| 
tion on the head of a flour barrel, destined for} 
the relief of the suffering poor in Ireland. The 
writer, in giving his advice, showed that he lack-| 
ed not the true qualities of a charitable heart, for| 
he accompanies the gift of words with the kind of 
relief which was most immediately wanted—a gift, 
fa barrel of flour. The barrel was first shipped | 
on board of the barque John Welsh. This vessel! 
was dismasted about three weeks ago down the 
bay, and returned and discharged her cargo into| 
the brig Adele, chartered by the Relief Commit- 


| 
} 


tee, which vessel also put back for repairs, having substance, or sugar. We have striking instances 
been in collision with another vessel, and was\of this in the phenomena of honey-dew. With 
under the necessity of discharging a portion of the sap full of sugar is it strange that the insects 
her cargo; among which was this barrel, that now/are attracted by a tree which offers them such a 
stands by itsell, in congequence of one of the feast of sweet things ? 

committee thinking it a second Jonah. It ought, The question, then, arises, How may the vital 
certainly to be sent to its destination. It may be force be restored or prevented from suffering this 
beneficial in a double sense. ‘The inscription is| deterioration? | answer, by neutralizing the car- 
as follows: bonic acid, and thus deprive it of its power. This 
may be done by the application of. alkalies or 
alkaline substances. ‘There are many of these, 
and which can be had ata great many different 
prices. As I cannot mention them all in a com- 
munication lke this, | will speak of perhaps but 
one of the cheapest of them, and its mode of ap- 
plication, as a guide to the use of all others. 
When the tree gets into full leaf, take the salt iye 
of the soap makers, and mix it¢with water in such 
strength as to enable the solution to bear an egg; 
\then add fresh water equal in quantity to your so- 
lution. Apply with a long-haired whitewash 
brush to the larger limbs and the stem of the tree 
—wash them well, and then take a large syringe 
and throw the preparation on the leaves of the 
tree as high as you can. If circumstances will 
permit, it would be well to sprinkle the ground 
with the preparation above where it is sup- 
posed the roots of the tree may be—taking care 
not to put too much in one place, particularly 
near the foot of the tree. 

“| have recommended this mode of preparing, 
because the solution must not be too strong, as it 
might endanger the life of the tree. Indeed, ifa 
‘tree be very valuable, great care should be exer- 
cised not to apply too much at one time, even of 
the preparation mentioned above. At intervals 
of every two weeks the operation might be re- 
peated if the insects attack or still infest the tree. 
In the latter part of summer, if the season be such 
Philadelphia, in order to preserve from the insects that much carbonic acid is formed, it may be ne- 
which attack them through the summer. Many/|ce sary to repeat the operation many times, par- 
of our beautiful shade trees haye been removed in| "Cularly if, as just mentioned, the tree is very 

; ; valuable, and you are afraid to apply too much at 
consequence of being thus infested, and any sug- 


: : F one time for fear of injuring it. 
gestions which may tend to abate the evil, are! « Strong soapsuds is another valuable alkaline 
worthy of consideration. 


substance, and may be used pretty freely, care 
“am induced to believe that the reason why 2¢ig taken not to use it too freely. 
ese incects-etisék and infest the treet:is thet!” Fruit trees under like circumstances may be 
they find in the sap a sweet substance which is treated, in like manner, with great benefit. 
formed by a chemical action in the pores of the 
the tree. This chemical action in this case is op- 
posed to the vital action, and is a consequence of Of this tree as many as eighteen kinds are enu- 
a determination of vital force. This loss of vital merated ; but it appears that the chief distinction 
force is caused, in my opinion, by a surplus of lies between the wild and the cultivated, the for- 
carbonic acid. It is well known that sulphuric! mer of which is dwarfish, useless and neglected, 
acid, properly added to starch, under favorable! while the latter is easily propagated, valuable and 
circumstances changes it to sugar. 1! think that|highly esteemed. It abounds in the countries of 
carbonic acid acts in a manner similar to the sul-|the East, appearing to have been originally found 
phuric acid, when it is added to vegetable fibre.|in Asia, and thence transplanted into southern 
Starch and vegetalie fibre are composed of the|Europe. In the latter, and in Africa, it does not 
same elements, carbon, oxygen, nitrogen, and hy-| rise spontaneously as in Asia, but requires dili- 
drogen. ‘The vegetable fibre has more nitrogen gent attention in its cultivation: it is especially 
in it than starch has, and on that account is more|abundant in Syria and Palestine, springing up 
easily changed ; this accounts for the carbonic/ with its ancient freshness in the valleys of the 
acid being able to change the vegetable fibre,| Holy Land, cresting the mountains of Judea, and 
while starch remains unchanged, carbonic acid| vindicating its paternal soil on the same spot at 
being less powerful than sulphuric acid. this day, which bore the name of Mount Olivet 
‘In sugar-cane, corn-stalk, sugar-maple, &c.,|and Mount of Olives, eleven centuries before the 
the vital action produces sugar. Not so, however,| Christian era ; uninterrupted by the succession 
in the linden and many other shade trees. In!of Hebrews, Assyrians, Romans, Moslems, and 
these, if sugar, or any other saccharine substance Christians. During the siege of Jerusalem, all 
be produced, it is, as 1 have before said, by|the trees growing near, were cut down, but of 
a chemical action, in this case in opposition to! course the roots were left undisturbed. It flour- 
the vital action. This does not take place when | ishes well on the shores of the Mediterranean; in 
the vital_action is in full force. In the diseased| several of the islands of that sea it is cultivated 
plants, or plants whose vital force is deficient, the| with much advantage, the wealth of the inhabi- 
carbon, oxygen, nitrogen, and hydrogen, that are| tants depending in a great measure upon its pros- 
absorbed by the plant, and which should go to the|perity. In Greece it flourishes, contributing not 
formation of the vegetable fibre and starch, are|a little to the riches of the infant State. In Great 
changed by the chemical action into a saccharine! Britain it grows readily ; especially in the south, 


“ A donation for the Irish sufferers, given free- 
ly, and accompanied with a heartfelt desire and 
petition to the Irish Parliament to remove one ol 
the real causes of distress amongst the laboring 
and perishing classes, by abolishing the existing 
aggressive and unchristian system of national de- 
fence, by fortifications, and armed soldiery, and a 
navy; and directing that all vessels now belonging 
to the naval establishment of Great Britain shal! 
henceforth be engaged in righteous and useful 
commerce; and that the trained warriors, disci- 
plined enemies of God and man, consisting of 
about three hundred thousand men, shall here- 
afier be employed in useful and productive indus- 
try; that, instead of being a drain upon the re- 
sources and means of subsistence of laboring 
British subjects, and a reproach upon their Chris- 
tian name, they may contribute, by the honest 
use of their faculties, to the supply of their own 
wants and comforts, as well as the relief of perish- 
ing thousands. 

Evian PenyPacker, 
Hannan H. Penypacker. 


Chester county, Penn'a, 3d mo. 1st, 1847.” 





SHADE AND FRUIT TREES. 
A writer in the ‘“ Farmers’ Cabinet” alludes 
with regret to the mutilation of the shade trees in 


He says— 


i 4 Oe 


OLIVE TREE. 
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bringing forth fruit oa the wall if protected during 
frost. In Egypt, the great endeavors of Ibrahiun 
Pacha to promote its cultivation, wilh a view of 
increasing the revenue, have all but failed, owing 
to the indolent and slugglish habits of the people. 


The tree is an evergreen, and runs up to a 
height of 20 or 30 feet; its trunk is knotty, its 
bark smooth and of an ash color, its leaves oblong, 
not unlike those of the willow, dark green above, 
and whitish beneath. In June its blossoms come 
forth in bunches, small, white, delicate, and beau- 
tiful, slenderly attached to the tree, and falling off 
in showers by the gentle breeze ; the fruit which 
succeeds is of an oval form, at first green, then 
pale, and ultimately black. The disparity be- 
tween the produce of the wild and the cultivated 
olive has been compared to that between the crab 
and the choice apple, or the sloe and the plum. 
The tree, although one of great poetic fame, is 
nevertheless far from beautiful, its dusky hue! 
giving it the appearance of being covered with 
dust. It will grow on the driest and most flinty 
soil; if not liable to be pruned, living to an as 
tonishing age, in almost any country, although 
almost confined to those of warm, or at least tem- 
perate climate. It is frequently propagated by 
truncheons, that is, short pieces of the trunk, or 
of substantial branches, which, being planted, 
soon take root and send forth goodly stems ; It is 
also multiplied by grafting. In scripture tunes it 
was grown in gardens set apart for it. 

The olive was one of the principal fruits culti- 
vated by the Jews, who used it for their daily 
food, and highly valued it for its nutritive quali- 
ties ; in Canaan it constituted a very considerable 
proportion of the wealth. It is chiefly valuable 
on account of the plentiful supply of oil which is 
obtained from its fruits when ripe, and which, in 
all the oleaginous class of plants, excepting the 
present, is obtained from the seed ; but in this is 
yielded by the fleshy part of the fruit. It is very 
useful in a variet? of ways ina hot country; in 
the Levant and Greece it is much esteemed as an 
ingredient in cookery, entering almost into every 
dish. In the small island of Corfu in the Gulf of 
Venice, the produce in the year 1835 amounted 
to nearly 100,000 barrels, in value about 2,000,- 
000 of dollars. Of old it was obtained by tread- 
ing the berries under foot, also by pounding them 
in mortars ; now, however, mills are employed 
for the purpose, some of which are erected in the 
vicinity of Athens. Besides its use by the Jews 
as an article of food, it was highly prized in the 
way of ornament, “to make the fice shine. 
Under the ceremonial law, it was an ingredient 
in a costly perfume, wherewith the sacred orders 
of the priesthood were anointed. A failure in the 
olive crop was regarded amongst the Hebrews as 
a severe calamity, its success materially affecting 
their temporal condition. It possesses a soothing 
influence in mitigating pain, and is said to cure 
the poisonous bite of the viper. Competent 
judges have asserted that it may be used with 
benefit to the constitution, especially with vegeta- 
bles in preference to artificial sauces, which, 
while palatable, are pernicious. 

To obtain the juice in the greatest perfection, 
the fruit should be carefully gathered, and never 
shaken off, as the bruises occasioned by the latter 
mode injure the oil; the oil should be expressed 
immediately after the fruit is gathered. An ad- 
mixture of beach oil, which is procured on pur- 
pose, is found to preserve it from becoming ran 
cid, to which, in its unmixed state, it is liable 
when sent on long voyayes. For polishing 
metals, olive oil is the best, there being water in 
all other oils. 

On the application of the wood in modern. 
times, there appear few records; but in sacred | 
writ there is ample testimony to its usefulness in 


a 
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doors, lintels, side-posts, and carvings. Its tex- 
ture, however, is solid, its color is yellowish, and 


there appears reason to suppose, being a tree of 


a hardy nature, and which lives toa great age, 
that it is adapted to superior uses. 


~ecoer 


It is oftentimes the judgment of God upon 
greedy rich men, that he suffers them to push on 
their desires of wealth to the excess of over-reach- 
ing, grinding, or oppression, which poisons all 
they have gotten; so that it commonly runs away 
as fast and by as bad ways as it was heaped up 
together. — Penn 








GWYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, 
Situated 18} miles from Philadelphia, on the Turnpike lead. 
ing from thence to Bethlehem. 


The design of this Institution is to afford young persons 
the means to acquire a thorough knowledge of the usual 
branches of a practical, liberal English education. 

The course of instruction will embrace Reading; Writing; 


English Grammar; Composition; Geography with the use of | 


the Globes; Ancient and Modern History; Arithmetic; Book 
Keeping by Single and Double Entry; Algebra; Plane and 
Solid Geometry; Application of Algebra to Geometry, and 
to the Doctrine of Curves; Mensuration; Plane and Spheri- 
cal ‘Trigonometry; Theory and Practice of Surveying; Conic 
Sections; Mechanics; Hydrostatics; Pneumatics; Optics; 
Electricity ; Galvanism; Magnetism; Chemistry; Mineral- 
ogy; Geology, and Physiology; Astronomy, including the 
calculation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, Occultations, ‘l'ran- 
sits, &c. 

Familiar Lectures on subjects connected with Natural 
Philosophy, Natural History, and Astronomy, illustrated by 
appropriate apparatus and specimens, will be given during 
the winter, for the benefit of the students. 

‘The number of pupils is limited, and the especial atten- 
tion of the Principal, aided by the practical knowledge and 
long experience of the Superintendent, wil! be given to their 
advancement in study, the formation of a correct taste, and 
preservation and culture of their morals. Particular care 
will also be taken that the students fully understand the 
principles of the sciences they are studying, in order that 
they may be able to apply them when called upon; and by 
the frequent exercise of their reasoning faculties, a tenden- 
cy be given to strengthen and expand the mind,—the great 
end of education. ‘The locality, in point of salubrity, plea- 
santness, and moral influence, is particularly desirable. 

The School year is divided into two Terms, of 23 weeks 
each, commencing the 17th of Sth month, (May) and the 
22d of 11th month, (November.) Price per Term, includ- 


ing board, washing, and mending, $60,—one-half payable’ 


in advance. 
prices. 
There will be a vacation of four weeks in the 8th month, 
(August) during which time the students can procure board 
at $2 per week. Public Stages pass the door twice a day, 
to and from Philadelphia. Address all letters to “Spring 


Stationary and Books furnished at the usual 


»+ House Post Office, Montgomery Co., Pa.” 


JOSEPH FOULKE, Jr., Principal. 
JOSEPH FOULKE, §r., Sup't. 
REFERENCES— 

In Philadelphia,—Elijah Weaver, 55 North Front Street; 
John Gilbert, 179 North Third Street; Wm. W. Moore, N. 
W. corner of Second and Spruce Streets. 

In New York,—Thomas Foulke, 76 Rivington St.; Amos 
Willits, 240 East Broadway. 

In Baltimore,—Thomas Mathews, 100 High Street. 

4mo. 24—3t.* 4. 

)APER HANGINGS, WINDOW PAPERS, BOR. 
| DERS, &c.—The Subscriber having a large Paper 
Hanging Manufactory connected with his Paper and Book 
Store, offers a handsome assortment of fine Satin, or Com- 
mon Papers, and French and American Borders, which he 
will put on-walls by careful and experienced workmen in 
any part of the city or country, at short notice. 


WM. D. PARRISH, 
No. 4 North Fifth St. 





4mo, 24—3t. 4. 


LAIN STYLE DR ESS GOODS, suitable for Friends, 
t now opening, at G, & H. TAGG’S, 5. ©. 
corner of 10th and Pinc Strects, consisting in part of Book 
Muslins, do. do. Handkerchiefs, Crape Lisse, Bobinetts, 
Blonds, Barcelona Handkerchiefs, neat style Plaid and 
Stripe Ginghaims, and Silks, Lawns, De Laines, &c. 





UNIONVILLE BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 
ime INSTITUTION is situated in Unionville, Chester 
County, Pa. The course of instruction embraces all 
the branches of an English education usually taught in 
Boarding Schools, and will be under the care of competent 
| Female Teachers. ‘The Summer Session will commence on 
the 17th day of 5th month next. ‘The terms, $50 per Ses- 
\sion of 22 weeks, one-half payable in advance, and the re- 
mainder at the close of the Session. 
References.—Dillwyn Parrish, Joseph Maxfield, William 
Wharton, and Thomas L. Bonsall, Philadelphia. 


CHARLES BUFFINGTON. 
4mo. 17—3m 3. 


| vo ‘ a) 
CHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, 
os duveaaian on thé Crosswicks Road, three miles from 
\) Bordentown, N. J., will open, for the Summer Term, 
on the 17th of Sth month, (May) 1847. 
A competent Teacher is engaged. The number of scho- 
lars is limited to twenty. 
For particulars inquire of 
George Truman, No. 102 N. 7th Street, 
| George M. Justice, No. 149 Market Street, $ Philada. 
Dillwyn Parrish, S. W. cor. 8th and Arch, 
Samuel Townsend, 
John Netdles, 
William C, White, New York city. 


B. Rush Plamby, {Trenton N.J 





{ Baltimore. 


M. 8S. Foster, 
Or of the Principal, 


HENRY W. RIDGWAY. 
Direct Crosswicks P. O., N. J. 4mo. 10—3m* 2, 


NEW DRY GOODS STORE 


POR FRIENDS. 

N ENTIRE FRESH STOCK.—The Subscriber (for- 
L\. merly at the corner of Fourth and Arch Sts.,) having 
returned to the city, has located himself at No. 79 Arch St., 
between Second and Third Streets, north side, and provided 
a fresh Stock of New and Seasonable Dry Goods to which 
he will be daily adding new varietics. Particular attention 
given, as heretofore, to plain and medium, as well as the 
gayer styles of Dress Fabrics, Shawls, Gloves and Hosiery, 
Linen Cambric Handkerchiefs, Unshrinkable Flannels, 
Furnishing and Staple Goods generally, of good quality, 
which will be disposed of at a very small advance on Aue- 
tion or Importation cost, for Cash. 

The Subscriber feels assured, from his former experience, 
and from the fact that the whole of his present Stock is en- 
tirely new, that he can offer such inducements as will make 
it the interest of purchasers to give an early examination. 


CHARLES ADAMS, 
No. 79 Arch St. between 2d and 3d, North Side. 
Philada. 4th month 10th, 1847. 4mo. 10.—tf. 2. 


UST PUBLISHED, The Life and Travels of Benjamin 
J Lundy; containing an account of his Journeys to ‘Texas 
and Mexico, with a sketch of cotemporary events, &c., &c.; 
also a new colored map of Mexico and ‘Texas. Subscribers 
and others can be supplied by calling on the publisher. 


WM. D. PARRISH, 
4mo, 24—3t. 4. No. 4 North Fifth St. 


SPRING GOODS. 

OHNS & PAYNE, N. E. corner of 4th and Arch Sts., 
«J are now prepared to offer some very desirable goods 
for Friends. 

Plain and Medium style Mousselines; Mode Color do.; 
do. Lawns, Ginghams, and Bareges; real India Sarsne and 
Pattisway Shawls; Barcelona and Silk Cashmere do.; Mode 
Thibet do. Silk Fringe do; Embroidered and Bound do.: 
Seal Skin do. Book Muslins, and Book Muslin Handker- 
chiefs; Cap Crape; Crape Lisse; Blond and Heavy Silk 
Mitts, dino. 3.—tf. 1. 


HAT MANUFACTORY. 
iT MMOR KIMBER, Jr... HAT & CAP MANUFAC. 
TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
manner, and latest style. ‘The quality, color, shape and 
‘general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 
city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50. 

FE. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 
experience in this branch of business will enable him to 

give his friends every satisfaction. 4mo. 3—tf.1 


[" PRINTING OFFICE. 























Also. I case fine French Lawns, fast colors, at 124 cents; TOHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 
: Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side. 
| Le Job Printing exccuted with neatness and despatch. 


per yard; 1 case stout Bleached Muslin Shirting, at 10 cts;)» 


4-4 English Long Cloth, ut 12} cents. 4mno. 3.—tf. 1 
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